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This question has been discussed extensively in Chapter 2 of this report.
Appropriate sections are repeated here to emphasize certain aspects of this
question.

The term quality as commonly applied to food summarizes its desirable
characteristics. Quality of a food as perceived by the public can be de-
scribed as a value related to flavor (taste and odor), color, and texture.
It also includes imperceptible traits such as nutritional value and safety.
Excluding safety and utility from this discussion, from the microbiological
viewpoint quality includes: (a) shelf-life, as perceived by attributes such
as flavor and appearance, and (b) adherence to Good Manufacturing Prac-
tices.

Each of these attributes is measurable to some extent microbiologically;
the decisive question, however, is to what extent.

The ultimate shelf-life of a perishable food can be estimated to some
degree through the application of microbiological criteria. Assuming that
storage conditions are the same, a perishable food with a low number of
spoilage microorganisms will have a longer shelf-life than the same product
with larger numbers of such organisms. However, relationships between
common microbiological parameters such as aerobic plate counts and
coliform counts and the shelf-life of a food are inexact. Some types of
microorganisms, because of enzyme systems acting upon the constituents
of a food, cause marked changes in perceptible quality characteristics of
a food while others are relatively inert biochemically and thus produce
little change. In addition, the effect of certain levels and/or types of
microorganisms on perceptible quality characteristics often differs from
food to food and is also subject to changes in environmental conditions
such as temperature and gaseous atmosphere.

Lack of adherence to Good Manufacturing Practices often can be related
to APC and/or coliform counts in excess of those present in a food produced
under .good conditions. The use of poor-quality materials, inadequate heat
processing, careless handling, or insanitation may result in a higher bac-
terial count in the finished product. This relationship may not always be
valid, however, because a heat treatment or other lethal treatment in the
process can cover up the grossest evidence of malpractice, and organisms
may die off during storage of frozen, dried, or fermented foods. Low
counts in a finished product or ingredient, therefore, do not necessarily
indicate good manufacturing practices or even food safety. High aerobic
plate counts, on the other hand, do not necessarily mean careless handling
or lack of wholesomeness. For example, ground beef prepared from the
trimmings from carcasses may yield a high aerobic plate count, but this
may merely reflect the growth of harmless psychrotrophic bacteria during
refrigerated storage. On the other hand, it could also represent poor san-
itary conditions and/or time-temperature abuse.